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FOREWORD 


The Foreword is usually written afterward. Please 
. look afterward (on page 27) and see it in its place. 
Here and now, Gentle Reader, you are invited to peru- 
sal, and to such pleasure, if any, and to such thoughts, 
if any, as perusal may yield. 


In the Afterword you may learn how it all came about. 
A. W. A. 
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AYIALE. NEVERPPOLD* 


BY ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 


OAT, ahoy!” 
The rigging was wet, the rail was wet, and 
great drops of water dripped, dripped, dripped 
with a loud spat on the deck. 
Old Captain Simes stood by the starboard quarter with 
his weather-beaten hands forming a speaking-trumpet at 


* Copyright, 1903, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
* The writer of this story received one-half of the $1,000 cash prize in 
Tue Brack Car story contest ending February 26, 1902. 
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his lips. Then he turned his head to one side and listened. 
The anchor-chain rattled as the schooner rose and fell 
on the long swell and tugged gently for her freedom; 
the waves lapped and slapped against the sides of the 
Jasper as if with tender caresses for the black and dingy 
hulk of the old fisherman, which had swung at anchor 
so many seasons on these very Banks. 

“Boat, ahoy! ahoy!” 

The captain edged nearer to the rail and turned his 
bronzed face more to one side. The dense fog drifted by 
like great drops of rain floating in the air. The masts 
and rigging were indistinct, and out over the water there 
was nothing but gray, gray, gray. The fog surely had 
shut in over the Great Banks off Newfoundland like 
smoke over the scene of battle. 

Only it seemed so peaceful there on the Banks. There 
could be no danger, no battle, no carnage. ‘The winds 
had almost gone to rest. The fog drifted slowly, the 
schooner pulled gently at her moorings, the pennant at 
the mainmast-head only wearily at times, like a drowsy 
man, seemed to try to stretch itself astern. 

But the captain knew that the barometer was falling, 
and he listened. 

“Ere, boy,” he called, after a pause, “’ave a turn 
ag’in at th’ orn. ’Ere, blow ’er off th’ quarter ’ere.” 

A rude, ungainly lad of fourteen, whose hands and 
arms and feet and legs fitted him no better than his 
coarse, fish-stained garments, slouched from the mist for- 
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ward with fog-horn in hand, a long, battered, venerable- 
looking instrument of tin, which had called to many a 
scattered flock of yawls and dories and gathered them 
about the Jasper as a hen would gather her brood be- 
neath her wings, and had blared through the darkness at 
a great ocean-liner with all the fury of a bantam cock 
at a Plymouth Rock rooster. 

Jock lifted the horn to the rail, squared his legs and 
bent his knees and bowed his head, like a bull, as if to 
drive the sound by personal prowess for miles through 
the gray wall before him. 

“Give ’er a good un, lad,” encouraged the captain. 
“Let ’er go!” 

And Jock “let ’er go” with all his might, and grew red 
in the face as the sound was prolonged into a sudden 
wail, which seemed to push the blast far seaward. 

“Aye! Good, me lad, good!” said the captain. “Now, 
listen.” 

They both listened. The sound died away. And, then, 
soon there came an answering call, faint and low. 

“Aye, there!” exclaimed the old sailor; “that’s Fergu- 
son,—that’s *im—with a voice like a steam-whistle— 
that’s "im, an’ ’e’s answerin’ fer th’ crowd of ’em. Let ’er 
go ag’in, Jock.” 

Jock blew again, and the process was repeated, until 
at length there came up through the mist the regular 
sound of dipping oars and the voices of men. Then, 
phantoms on the drab curtain of the fog, little by little 
they took shape, as if hung midway in the air, with gray 
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above and gray below them. Gradually they seemed to 
descend into a foreground of water, to push aside the 
curtain, to take real shape, and then, beside the schooner, 
to become foul and battered dories, propelled by common 
fishermen wreathed with halo of tobacco smoke and 
redolent with the fumes of many a debauch, many a salt 
soaking and many a flapping fish. 

There was Ferguson, admiral of a little navy of five 
small craft, each manned by two seamen. 

Captain Simes looked the dories over as they came 
alongside and noted with satisfaction the shining mass of 
fish which each contained. 

‘““Where’s Lancaster?” he asked shortly and gruffly, as 
he observed that the fleet consisted of but five and not 
six dories. 

“Should be here, Cap’n,” answered Ferguson. ‘Took 
th’ outside trawls. Thought ’e’d put back. Inquired fer 
me compass as th’ fog come on an’ said ’e’d start ’fore 
I did.” 

Captain Simes said nothing. Words were of little use. 
Each man knew the wind had veered and would soon 
freshen; and, from the blowing of the horn and the old 
man’s evident anxiety, each one knew that the mercury 
was falling. Orders were unnecessary. The fish must 
be thrown into the pen on deck; the dories must be 
hauled alongside and hoisted aboard. 

Captain Simes now sent Jock off to help the men, 
and, taking the horn himself, put it to his firmly puck- 
ered lips and blew into it blasts which bore the strength 
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of faultless lungs and the earnest longings of a tender 
heart. 

Had not Lancaster, the son of his boyhood’s friend, 
grown up in his own cabin, and, these years past, faced 
the same gales with him and shared-in the same briny 
harvests? Did not Lancaster, seven years gone, take to 
his own cottage and manly heart the confiding trust of 
Margey Simes, the old skipper’s only daughter? And 
was not Lancaster the father of those little tots who at 
the old sailor’s home-coming climbed up on his knee and 
called him “Grandpa”? 

Lancaster was still out! The fog was thick! Bad 
weather was brewing! 

Every man aboard ship understood full well why the 
captain took and blew the horn himself, and every man, 
though rough and rude, readier to speak of death and 
hell than of love and devotion, nevertheless let his own 
heart go out with the captain’s in the long, loud wails 
of the old tin horn. 

Never spake a horn more valiantly. It rose; it pro- 
longed the call; it throbbed with sympathy; it rested; it 
waited; it threw its whole soul into the cry; it pierced 
the fog; it defied the wind; it sent its sharp summons 
skimming over the waves; it shrilly soared aloft among 
the clouds; it circled out over the wide waste of waters. 
It was searching for Lancaster with all its length of tube, 
with all its vibrant flute and sounding sides, with all its 
fierce blare and might. 

It was calling Lancaster to safety; it was telling him 
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of home and wife and babies; it was eloquent with the 
longings of a brave and loving heart. 

But in fog-horn language the old battered horn was 
simply saying: “‘Here, Lancaster, here’s the Jasper. Come 
on, man!” 

But Lancaster did not respond. 


The wind rose, and hustled and harried the fog. The 
gale came on. The Jasper was obliged to hoist anchor 
and, closely reefed, to scud for life before the fury of the 
storm. 

Tending trawls in a small boat on the wide ocean is 
not usually a lonesome occupation. 


The schooner rides steadily at anchor on her station. 
That is home; and there one may find comforts of a 
simple yet satisfying sort. In the dory is a companion, 
and at a distance, seldom far, other fishermen in other 
dories ply the same task, meet the same experiences and 
compete in a craftsman’s generous rivalry. 


Lancaster had a love of the sea in every form. He fed 
been born near its rocky border; he had toddled into its 
surf when almost a baby and had learned to master its 
moods, whether by swimming, rowing or sailing; and 
since his father’s death he had made every voyage with 
Captain Simes in the Jasper. When Captain Simes should 
become too old for further service at sea, Lancaster was 
to run the Jasper; and, if they wished to separate before 
that time, for the sake of larger profits, it had often been 
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talked that they should build together a new schooner 
for Lancaster’s own command. 


But Lancaster preferred to remain still aboard of the 
Jasper. The old man had neither wife nor child at home 
now, and Lancaster would not leave him. However, of 
late he had insisted that Captain Simes should not tend 
trawls, but should remain always on board the Jasper 
with Jock, while he would man the dory alone and would 
endeavor to take and fetch enough fish for both. And 
his expectation of an abundance was seldom disappointed, 
for, while he usually tended trawls the farthest away, he 
generally returned with the largest fares. It was either 
his skill in setting the trawls or in selecting and placing 
the bait, or some “luck” which the other members of the 
crew believed in but could not account for. 

“Hullo, there, Ferguson,” he called to one of his mates, 
tossing in a dory just to the windward. 

But Ferguson was bent over, taking a big cod from 
the hook, while the fish was flapping on the bottom and 
the waves were lapping on the sides of the boat, and 
Robbins, Ferguson’s companion, was talking, so neither 
of them heard. 

‘Ahoy, there, Ferguson, ahoy 

This time Ferguson looked up, for his fish had been 
unhooked and killed. 

“Aye, aye!” came the answer. 

*“Fog’s comin’ down, ain’t it?” 

*‘Aye, looks like it; wind, too.” 
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“Aye, right. But I’ve got this trawl to finish.” And 
then, after a pause—‘Say, you got a spare compass?” 

“No; only one,” was shouted back. 

“All right, never mind; I ’ave th’ bearin’s all right, an’ 
will start ’fore you.” 

Each returned to his work on ithe trawls, pulling up 
the long line, passing it over the dory, removing the fish, 
baiting the hooks and paying out the line again to sink 
to the bottom. When Lancaster reached the farther 
buoy, his tub of bait was nearly exhausted and his dory 
was piled high, fore and aft, with handsome fish. 

The fog was shutting in fast. Then Lancaster gave 
way to a habit of his, of talking to himself when off in 
the dory alone. 

“Hm! Nasty! Thicker by an’ by! But I know the 
course—’bout two pints off th’ wind. Wish, though, 
I’d th’ compass”—adding, as he looked around at the 
wind—‘this wind may shift soon.” 

He levelled over the pile of fish, placed the board which 
served as a seat on top, stretched out his legs and kicked 
until his feet had made a comfortable hole amid the 
cargo, and then, taking the oars, pulled against the wind, 
allowing a little drift to account for the two points. 

The fog was now so dense that he could see only a few 
boat-lengths in any direction. 

“Ef Jock ’adn’t been careless an’ let that coat fall over- 
board, I’d ’ad it on now, an’ th’ compass’s in th’ right- 
han’ pocket. Now this wind’s onsartin an’ I need it.” 
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“Th’ Gary ’s off yander, an’ th’ Corkscrew ’s off 
yander. But th’ Corkscrew’s horn’s shrill an’ sharp. ‘The 
Gary’s, though, an’ ourn are like two cod—can’t tell ’em 
apart.” 

Then he pulled harder on the oars: The fog settled 
over him, drenching his shirt and fringing his hair and 
beard with drops of moisture like diamonds. 

At length he paused and listened. He heard a sound; 
his brows knitted. 

“SA liner,” was his nonchalant remark. 

The wind was increasing just a little, but it seemed 
now to come almost over his stern. Had the wind 
shifted? Had it? or had he veered his course? Was he 
rowing towards the Jasper, or was he pulling out to sea? 
He knew full well the meaning of these swift questions; 
but he was not alarmed. If only the fog would lift and 
he could get his bearings! The Jasper, he knew, would 
_ look for him as eagerly as ever he could look for her. 

But the fog was dense and impenetrable—nothing but 
gray, gray, gray in every direction. 

The ocean-liner he could hear blowing her whistle, 
and he could hear the jar of her screw; but she was far 
away and going farther. 

He listened. The wind surely had begun to freshen. 
He shouted. There was no response. His own voice 
seemed to be lost and drowned in the fog. 

Then he mentally took account of stock. In his 
pockets were lines, hooks, pins, tobacco, matches and a 
pipe. In the boat were two oars, an empty bait-tub, a 
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piece of canvas, a jug of water and about two hundred 
fish. 

In disgust he began to throw the fish overboard. ‘Then 
he stopped and shook the water-jug. It was ominously 
empty. 

“Less’n a quart,” he said, between compressed lips. 

The wind became gusty. Philosophically he ceased to 
row against it. The fog was moving, but it began to rain 
in fierce squalls. 

“Must fin’ me,” he said. ‘“Can’t fin’ them. Must wait 
till th’ blow’s over.” 

Then he spread the canvas in the bottom of the boat 
to catch all the rain he could; but the wind almost tore 
it from his grasp, and he weighted it down with fish. 

He could barely keep the dory now running with the 
wind and athwart the waves. But she was staunch for 
a skiff, and drove fiercely on. 

‘““Margey,” he muttered at length in low tones— 
““Margey, Margey, Margey”—and he repeated the name 
over and over. It was not a cry; it was not a moan; it 
was more of a lover’s tone and accent. ‘Margey, lass, 
you’ve been good to me—too good—I—I ’aven’t deserved 
it. Aye, lass, I ’ave spoke cross an’ rough an’ acted like 
a brute, Margey. I'll be better, lass, jus’ lemme try ag’in. 
Fergive me, Margey, an’ God fergive me jus’ this once. 

“Aye, what a pritty baby, Margey. Looks like you, 
Margey—eyes—head—hair—all yourn, Margey. Aye, 
aye, lass—aye—aye, lass.” 
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The strong man was sober, and his eyes had a far-away 
look. 

It grew dark, and the wind strengthened; and— 

The dory rode on before the gale. 


“As I was saying, Gardner, this line and this boat I 
consider the best on the Atlantic. The Oversea Company 
gives a good service, and the Nomissian is the best ship 
in the line. She leaves her dock in Liverpool at three 
o’clock in the afternoon and in a week at twelve o’clock 
she’s at the dock in New York. She makes her time like 
a railway train. You can rely upon her as on the clock. 
She never varies five minutes. That’s the beauty of 
coming this way. I cable to Southard, ‘Lunch, Wednes- 
day, one, Waldorf.’ He understands that I will lunch 
with him next Wednesday at the Waldorf-Astoria at one 
o’clock; and he’s there and I’m there. That’s what I 
‘like.” 

The speaker was Richmond James Greene, a gentleman 
of wealth and leisure, who had been spending a winter 
on the Nile between Cairo and Assuan and the spring 
in Paris, and now, in midsummer, was returning to his 
home in New York, preparatory to rounding out August 
and a part of September at Newport. He sat in the 
smoking-room of the Nomissian. 

Gardner, his companion, was busy lighting a choice 
cigar which the steward had just brought him. The flash 
of the match, as he drew in the first strong puffs, lighted 
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up a face of natural mildness and geniality, yet showing 
also marks of careless ease and selfish pleasure. When 
the cigar was well aglow, with the right hand he tossed 
the still burning match into a corner and with his left 
turned the cigar and studied jits glowing end for a 
moment in silence and then spoke slowly, without either 
force or feeling: 

“True, old man, true—always on time. But do you 
know, I sometimes think it costs rather too much. Did 
you ever go to Gloucester and hear the fishermen talk? 
Did you ever hear what they say in Yarmouth? These 
big liners are the terror of the fishermen on the Banks. 
They come like death and destruction. ‘They are more 
relentless than fate. We fellows bet on the run; we 
cable for dinner an hour after the ship’s due at her dock; 
and the Company has its reputation to maintain. So the 
captain gets his orders to push her through, whatever 
comes, and the ship in consequence goes like a cannon 
ball.” 

Greene was lazily stroking his moustache and looking 
at Gardner out of half-closed eyes, evidently with no 
answer at hand. After a few moments Gardner con- 
tinued. 

“You see,” he said, carrying out his line of thought 
leisurely, as he watched the circles of smoke curling up- 
ward, little caring whether Greene gave heed or not, 
“these fishermen anchor on the Banks and send out small 
boats to set and tend lines. Then the ‘greyhound’ comes. 
She blows her whistle and fifty fishermen in the anchored 
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vessels and small boats hear. But what can they do? 
Which way shall they flee? Perhaps there is no wind. 
The great ship pounces among them like a hawk 
among—”’ 

“Whale in sight! Whale in sight! Come out, if you 
want to see a whale!” shouted a voice at the smoking- 
room door. 

A stampede ensued. Cards were turned down, checker- 
boards and glasses were left as they were. 

“Anything for excitement,” exclaimed one. 

“Where away?” inquired another, as they gathered by 
the rail on deck. 

“Here, here! There! Right off the side. "Way out. 
See?” answered the tall man who had given the alarm. 

“Wait a minute,” he continued—‘it will show up in 
a minute. There! there! See?” And he pointed to a 
black object at some distance from the ship. 

“Pooh! that’s a porpoise,” said a short man, scornfully. 
“See how it rolls up and then under. A porpoise, fast 
enough.” 

“No, it isn’t,” asserted a positive voice. ‘““That’s a 
piece of wreck, rising and falling on the waves. Now, 
look! See, it’s regular.” 

A general laugh of scorn greeted the suggestion that it 
might be the sea-serpent. 

But the tall man was positive it was a whale and de- 
clared that it would “blow” soon, and he was willing to 
bet a sovereign on it.” 
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“Pl take you—ITll take you,” exclaimed several voices 
at once. 

Then the short man would bet it was a porpoise, and 
the man in gray would wager it was a piece of wreckage; 
and for a few minutes there was general confusion, as 
the bets were arranged and stakes deposited. 

Meantime, Gardner called the deck-steward and sent 
him to his stateroom for his binoculars. Then he care- 
fully scanned the black object; and soon other glasses 
were brought to bear, and little by little the observers 
reported the following facts: 

“Tt’s floating.” 

“Yes, it just rises and falls with the waves.” 

“Doesn’t move, does it?” 

“No, I think not.” 

““Right—moves only up and down. 

“Small boat?” 

“Well—yes—I think so.” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Oh, yes—sure, that’s a boat.” 

““See any one in it?” 

*“No, no sail, no oars, at any rate.” 

“Something there at the stern, though, isn’t there?” 

“Can’t see well; we move, and that moves.” 

“Tt looks to me as though there was something there in 
the stern.” 

“Look! Look!” came a chorus of voices at once. 
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“There! See! Something white moving! See! See!” 
Then all looked and were hushed for a moment. 
“Do you suppose they see it on the bridge?” a voice 

asked. 

All heads turned toward “the bridge.” There was the 
captain, the third officer and a quartermaster, each with 
a glass intently watching the black object. 

“Oh, yes, they see it,’ was the response amid the 
group on the deck. 

“We'll turn over and investigate, then,” suggested one. 

“The Nomissian? Never!” was the quick, short answer. 

“What! You mean to say this ship won’t stop to save 
a man’s life, or, at least, to find out whether it is possible 
to save life?” 

“It has got to make its time. That’s what I mean,” 
responded the other. 

“Barbarous!” ejaculated one. 

“Ah, but remember,” interposed a placid speaker, ‘“‘ma- 
jorities rule nowadays. The greatest good to the greatest 
number must be the principle of action. Every modern 
invention and improvement, and every great service to 
mankind involves the sacrifice of some. We must take 
it as a matter of course. Society must serve the mass 
and not the individual. Here are two thousand of the 
best people on this vessel; we can’t turn aside for one 
man out there, no one knows who.” 

“False!” warmly interposed a hitherto quiet gentleman. 
“False from top to bottom. Society can only serve and 
save itself by cultivating regard for each of its parts, 
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however weak and insignificant. There is no waif, no 
criminal, no widow, no simpering imbecile, no raving 
maniac, no emaciated invalid, as well as no shipwrecked 
mariner, that society can afford to overlook and let per- 
ish, if society itself would stand. It is by attention to 
each of her parts that society keeps her whole. That man 
out there is a son, perhaps a father, surely a citizen, surely 
a neighbor.” 

Greene and Gardner drew to one side and did not 
further heed the conversation. 

“T tell you, Greene,” said Gardner, thoroughly aroused, 
“this express transatlantic service is simply murderous! 
A man was in that boat! I saw him. My glasses are 
powerful. He moved something white near the stern, 
but he didn’t sit upright. Think of letting a human 
being drift—drift—starving, emaciated, perhaps raving 
—blown off from the Banks—blown off from home, 
from wife and children! It’s outrageous! It’s awful! 
I shall speak to the captain about it.” 

The captain was just coming from “the bridge.” 

“Captain McDonald, did you see a boat out there with 
a man in it, showing a white signal?” 

The captain looked at Gardner quietly for 2 moment 
and said simply: 

“We saw nothing. We have our orders to be at the 
dock in New York promptly at noon on Wednesday.” 


eer nade onden hens Margey mould beat the 
news. She had been into Yarmouth almost every day for 
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two weeks to see if the Jasper had arrived, or had been 
spoken. 

The Jasper was usually the first fisherman in, but now 
the Gary and the Corkscrew had long been back and had 
discharged large cargoes. They each reported having 
seen the Jasper with about half a fare, and then had 
come a fog and a blow, and they had been separated. 
That was the latest tidings. 

Then days had passed by. Margey came anxiously into 
town, driving up behind the little black horse, with the 
baby on her arm. On the seat beside her sat Blossom— 
that’s the name John Lancaster had given to their first- 
born—a daughter. At her feet lay little John—‘“Dimmy 
John” big John sometimes called him. 

Margey always drove to the fish wharf, in front of 
Cooper & Cooper’s, first. But the Jasper was not at the 
wharf, and there were no tidings of her. 

Then, as Margey turned slowly up the street, holding 
the baby closer to her breast and looking with strained 
and darkened eyes at Blossom and little John, the old 
sailors on the wharf smoked their pipes for a time with 
harder pulls and puffs and then fell a-talking about the 
ocean-liners and the fury of their coming upon the Banks 
and the relentlessness of the rich, determined only to 
make a quick passage from shore to shore. 

“Bankin’s changed now,” growled one. “ ”Tain’t rocks 
an’ gales, but liners. Liners is wot makes orphans an’ 
widders nowdays.” 
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“Aye, Cap’n,” grumbled his crony in assent, ‘“‘an’ there 
goes anuther, stan’s t’ reason. Most like th’ Jasper ’s cut 
down. Simes war a clean skipper an’ know’d th’ Banks 
like a book. Jack Lanc’ster war anuther like ’im. Warn’t 
no smarter young man in all Novy Scotia than Jack 
Lanc’ster. An’ Ferg’son, too. Oh, I know’d th’ hul lot 
of ’em. An’ now there be ten more widders in Yarmouth 
County an’ Lor’! I dunno ’ow many orphans.” 

The little black horse walked slowly out of Yarmouth 
toward Chebogue Point. He had come in at as smart a 
trot as his little stiff legs could carry him, for his mistress 
had switched the whip and clucked encouragement to 
him in quick and hopeful staccato. It is one thing to 
drive toward expectancy, toward love, toward longing. 
It is a very different thing to turn the horse homeward 
with disappointment, fear, dread and perhaps widowhood 
and orphanage in the carriage. No wonder that the little 
black horse felt the burden of his mistress’s heart, which 
weighed then heavier than any scales could show. 

Every morning now that little black horse made his 
rapid journey into town and his slow return to Chebogue 
Point. The neighbors began soon to note the hour of 
starting and the hour of returning. Some of them, alas! 
had made the same journey under similar circumstances. 
If the old road could but speak, what a tale it might tell! 
But speech is not always necessary. To Margey, now, 
what could any one say? 

But sometimes, as the horse plodded slowly homeward, 
a few roses were laid on Margey’s knee, or a cooky was 
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pressed into Dimmy John’s plump hand, or a little doll, 
which had been brought from Japan by a far-away sailor, 
was given to Blossom. Sometimes, when Margey had 
unharnessed the horse and put him into the stable and 
had dragged herself into the house, she found her dishes 
washed, her kitchen swept and the kettle cheerfully sim- 
mering on the stove. Hands unseen had taken pity and 
in her absence had spoken more tenderly and eloquently 
than could any words which came to her ear. 

A fortnight, I say, passed, and everybody was won- 
dering how Margey would hear what they all knew must 
soon be told her plainly. 

Then, one afternoon, the Jasper was seen coming 
slowly into port on the flood tide. She seemed tired and 
sad—for ships can seem that way. Her pennant was 
but half way up the shrouds. The men and boys about 
the wharf had little thought of shouting and rejoicing, 
_ for a three weeks’ delay meant some misfortune. The 
crew of the Jasper must report first. 

The Jasper crept up the channel. She drew up to the 
wharf. Her sails and jibs were furled. Her hawser was 
fastened to the wharf, but still silence reigned. Every 
movement about her had been watched; and, as soon as 
possible, eager men and boys had pressed aboard. 

Word had spread in the town. Should word be sent 
to Chebogue Point? No, not till the news is fully known. 
But other households were waiting on the dock, looking 
for husband, son or father. Were they there? 

Aye, there was Captain Simes, and there was Ferguson, 
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and there was Robbins, and there was Patterson. They 
counted them off. And there was Prosser and Crowell 
and Jock; Hilton and Hartley, Gayton and Smith, and 
Hall showed up, too. 

But where was Lancaster? Where was Jack Lancaster? 

Word passed quickly through the company that Jack 
Lancaster was missing? 

‘SJack?~ 

**Jack Lancaster?” 

Heads nodded sadly, pitifully. 

*““Aye.” 

Everybody knew Jack. He was good and true, and a 
fisherman and a sailor, every inch. 

But who should tell Margey? 

That was the question now. How would she bear it? 

She had been in town in the morning. She would come 
again to-morrow. Should Captain Simes go out to the 
cosy home on the Point? Should he wait until morning? 

Captain Simes settled it for himself. He would go. 
It was his own daughter, and he must be a father as well 
as grandfather to the fatherless children. 

But everybody wondered how Margey would Bare the 
news, and some who did not often pray prayed that-she 
might bear it and that her heart might not break. 


In a few short weeks the old sea-captain received into 
his keeping the legacy of a dying mother, broken-hearted. 
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He must be mother as well as father in that little home 
on the Point. 

And now, while the great liners, fog or fine, are blindly 
rushing across the Banks, three little orphans, day in, day 
out, sit on the rocks at Chebogue Point, looking, looking, 
waiting, waiting, waiting. No one has told them—no one 
can tell them—where their father went when the fog shut 
in and the wind blew fiercely on the Banks. That will re- 
main a tale never told. 


ae 
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THE AFTERWORD 


THE Story’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I was born at sea. My father, of whom I was born, 
was a professional man, semi-literary. 

For ten years he had been teaching in a theological 
seminary, rather a dry place for the “engendure” (to 
use one of Charles Lamb’s fit characterizations) of a 
story. But he had written some books; he did not seem 
entirely juiceless; he had lectured considerably and gen- 
erally with good acceptance before various audiences all 
over a large New England state, in colleges, academies, 
in literary circles and before church gatherings. It may 
be that some of the good acceptance accorded him was 
due to the fact that his addresses were usually given 
gratuitously! 

Back in his early college days he had begun writing. 
His first break into print was in the columns of The 
Morning Star, a religious weekly, then published in 
Dover, N. H., and subsequently in Boston, with a short 
sketch entitled “A Rainy Night,” a description of a mid- 
week church meeting, deepened in interest and fellow- 
ship by the sacrifices and sympathies of the few who had 
braved the storm of that night for the sake of the 
meeting. Next he had become an accepted contributor 
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of The Providence Journal, with random sketches, usually 
under the title of “A Tramper’s Notes,”’ telling of odd 
nooks, old houses and interesting experiences in and about 
Providence. 

At length he ventured upon offerings to The Youth’s 
Companion, to that great and ready receptacle of inci- 
dent, anecdote and ethical homily, which for many years 
entertained and instructed not the youth alone, but the 
adults as well, of families all over the land. Here was a 
ready market for short articles, if of the right sort. They 
must be expressed in short, crisp, Anglo-Saxon words; 
they must end with a snap and a crack, like the crack 
of a coachman’s whip; they must be absolutely unob- 
jectionable from the point of view of suggestiveness and 
moral implications. 

The editor of the department, then Mr. S. E. Pierce, 
was keen to detect a fragment of merit which might be 
whipped into shape for use by editorial revision and was 
prepared to accept almost any thing which contained a 
germ of interest. 

My father seemed to “strike it right” with Mr. Pierce, 
and was soon asked to furnish more of these brief anec- 
dotes than he himself could produce. So he turned to 
others for help in meeting the demand. He enlisted first 
members of his own family, notably his sister, then 
widened the circle to include friends and college-mates, 
and before long he found himself become the manager 
of what was called a “bureau,” producing what were soon 
termed familiarly by those who produced them “moral 
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jokes.” Among his helpers were men who subsequently 
went high in professional careers, in literature, in poetry, 
in teaching, in religion and philanthropy, in art and 
architecture and in law and jurisprudence. Two at least 
are widely famed in this and in other countries. 

But I am not undertaking to write a biographical 
sketch of my father. I am trying to account for myself 
and to tell how I came to be born. “Nothing comes out 
of nothing”; an old Roman poet said that long ago in 
Latin, ex nihil nihil. 1 came out of my father’s apti- 
tudes, experiences and previous activities. 

Had my father but known it, he was then pioneering 
in literary syndicating and in press-service. Had he kept 
on, he might have become a—well, what? A publisher? 
An Associated Press? A Cosmos Syndicate? A McClure? 
A Hearst? A correspondent of The London Times? 
Perhaps an editor of The Lewiston Sun? [By the way, 
there was a time when my father owned a half interest 
in The Lewiston Sun. That was at the time when the 
whole interest was a hole in the ground, rapidly accumu- 
lating liabilities!] Mr. Pierce of The Youth’s Companion 
once wrote that my father had it in him to become a 
journalist, “if he cared to bone down to it,” and invited 
him to join the staff of the Companion, when he gradu- 
ated from college. 

But it is apparent that my father did not “care to 
bone down to it.” Instead of joining the staff of any 
paper, he became a preacher, a teacher, a lecturer, and 
he wrote me. 
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He came to write me in this way:— 

Two years before my time, his little son Lewis died. 
Lewis was seven years old, a bright, ingenious, sweet, lova- 
ble lad. One day, playing “toboggan” on David’s Moun- 
tain, a hill near home, Lewis had torn his stocking and 
scratched the calf of his leg. He didn’t cry much; that 
scratch didn’t seem to be much of a hurt. 

But that hurt never healed. The leg swelled; the flesh 
changed color. At intervals of time three operations 
were performed upon the leg in an effort to remove the 
poison and stop its spread. Finally the lad was taken to 
a hospital in another city. The best medical and surgical 
skill then obtainable was enlisted. But in vain. The losing 
fight continued for six months. 

The end almost broke my father’s heart. It did break 
the heart of the little lad’s mother. 

No wonder that my father has abominated the name 
of streptococcus all of these years. I can scarcely speak 
the word, or hear it, or see it in print. Streptococcus 
is the germ which killed Lewis. Damnable Streptococcus! 

Well, while Lewis was in the hospital, his mother was 
with him in the distant city. Lewis’s father, my father, 
remained at home with the other two children, Lisa, then 
eleven years old, and Wyatt, about four. 

Every morning the two children would steal into 
father’s room and climb into bed and beg for a story. 
There were several series of stories running in those days 
and the children used to take turns in choosing which 
series should start them off. There were “Brer B’ar 
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Stories,” freely based upon Uncle Remus. Then there 
was a series about “Willie Woodchuck,” which would 
make nature fakirs grow pale with envy and Mr. Burgess 
tremble for his laurels! Around “Ole King Cole” clus- 
tered a series, varied and at times thrilling, of all the 
things which my father ever saw, or did, or imagined, 
embellished, of course, as a free dramatic hand discovered 
the portions and methods which gave young auditors the 
greatest “kick.” 

No one ever ventured upon the borders of heretical 
realism and dared even to insinuate that my father was 
himself Ole King Cole, but nevertheless every hearer was 
assured in his own soul positively that such was the fact, 
and yet delighted to keep up the fiction; and the identity 
of his two children, constantly woven into the plot as 
prominent characters, under varying names, was at no 
time really in doubt, yet was never openly acknowledged. 
A neighbor’s boys, next door, called in the stories “the 
Brown Boys,” and Flossie Jackson, a neighbor on the 
other side, and Carlin Cock Robin, who always said, 
‘*“Now, Lewith, don’y thit tho clothe, you’ll thqueeze my 
leg-o-mutton thleevth,” were unmistakably recognized, 
yet no one ever said, “That’s Arthur, or Edwin, or Flor- 
ence, or Caroline.” Ah, pious fiction, what a pretty part 
thou playest, when we are young! 

After the story, breakfast followed and school for the 
children; and my father went to his classes. He returned 
home in time to run the story, or stories, through the 
typewriter, before the noonday meal. At table he read 
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his productions to the children and listened to their criti- 
cisms, which usually were little more than full approval. 
Later the stories were mailed to Lewis and the next day 
he and his mother received them in the hospital. 

“Mr. Derrick Looking for a Job” and ““What the Saw 
Saw Sawing Knots” went to the hospital, along with a 
host of other titles, good, bad and indifferent. 

Well, a year passed, and the mother of the broken heart 
joined Lewis on the fields of immortal youth. 

Then my father made a long journey, through Egypt, 
Palestine and other countries. He was away eight months 
in the East. Once a week he wrote a long letter to his 
children at home, in the form of a story about a little 
girl or a little boy of the countries which he visited, and 
in story form he told what a boy, or girl, might see and 
say and do in these far-away lands. The story habit for 
his children, you see, was continuing. 

And that is just where I came in,—or came out, as 
you might say, for I was born at sea, on the ship in 
the midst of the Atlantic, as he was sailing home; and I 
was born out of the story-telling habit. Don’t forget 
that! I want this story-telling habit borne in mind, be- 
cause somehow I feel wronged and feel as though some 
of my literary relatives, actual and potential, had been 
wronged by the repression of this habit by my father, 
because through the years he has been busy about other 
things. Being grieved at it, I now feel a sense of relief 
for having spoken out. 

Now, please, look back in me and come to that place 
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in me where some one cried out, at the smoking-room 
door of the Nomissian, 

“Whale in sight! Whale in sight! Come out, if you 
want to see a whale!” 

That actually happened; that cry was raised; and that 
is just where I started. My father heard that cry; my 
father went out and looked; but every thing else about 
me my father simply imagined. I am fiction fast enough; 
I claim nothing else. 

But my father had facts upon which to base his imagi- 
nation and plenty of information to use in the making 
of me. He had visited Nova Scotia several times. He 
had sailed out with fishermen from Clark’s Harbor, near 
Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, tending trawls; he knew the 
feel of it all and had heard the language spoken. All the 
names used in me are real Nova Scotian names, although 
none are applicable to any particular person. 

Out of his acquaintance with the real facts my father 
wrote me for his children, meaning to read me as a new 
story of the sea as soon as he reached home. 

But on the steamship he had made the acquaintance of 
an English gentleman who was coming to America to 
dispose of some English copyrights. To this gentleman 
my father read me one day. This gentleman was pleased 
with me and said some very complimentary things about 
me. Had my father or I, either of us, been other than 
very modest, our heads would have been quite turned. 

This gentleman was good enough to think that I would 
be read with interest almost everywhere and was worthy 
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of publication in several lands at the same time. He 
spoke of American rights, and English rights, and world 
rights, in me. Of course, all this gave me a sense of 
being of some importance; but still, on the whole, I kept 
my feet on the ground pretty well. At length he pro- 
posed to take me and offer me for sale. As that was his 
business, selling creatures like me, my father consented, 
not knowing where I might be offered, nor did I. 

Immediately I was sent to The Youth’s Companion. 
Men unknown to my father were then in charge, but I 
received good treatment. Soon my father had a letter 
from one of the editors, which said that I was a good 
story, that I gave satisfaction, but that I exceeded the 
space limits a little and that, if my father would cut me 
down somewhat without hurting me, the Companion 
would be pleased to accept me, pay for me and pub- 
lish me. 

A little correspondence brought me back to my father 
in a few days. He went over me carefully, trimmed me 
down and touched me up a bit here and there, and in 
due time sent me back. 

The editors put their heads together over me and sub- 
jected me to pretty searching scrutiny. They agreed that 
I was good, that I had not been hurt, but was really 
improved; they were about to say that I would do, when 
one spoke up and remarked that there was a vein of 
pathos in me, which verged pretty closely upon sadness; 
and the others thereupon assented that that was so antl 
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that in that respect I did not quite come up to the Com- 
panion’s standard. 

There I hung for a while. The outcome of further 
deliberation later was that an editor. wrote my father, 
mentioning this note of sadness which almost precluded 
me from their use, but concluded by saying that, in view 
of the excellent way in which I had been reduced at their 
request and in view of my real merits, the Companion 
would pay fifty dollars for me, all rights included. 

My father had not given birth to me and put me on 
paper clothed in good language for the sake of making 
money out of me. Somehow the proposition did not 
strike him just right; he did not want me to go anywhere 
under a cloud and with reservations. So he asked to have 
me returned. Back I came. For a time matters rested 
right there. My father thought it over. He was a busy 
man and, having at hand no literary friend with whom 
- he might consult, he tucked me into a pigeon-hole in his 
desk and wrote the editors of the Companion that he 
was not prepared at the moment to accept the offer. 

Would you believe it? I remained in that pigeon-hole 
almost two years. Not once was I sent elsewhere, nor 
even dragged out of my concealment for a further peru- 
sal. I seemed to have been entirely forgotten. 

One day, however, my father was reading the New 
York Independent, when his eye happened to fall upon 
an advertisement about large prizes offered by The Black 
Cat for original, best, short stories. My father did not 
know what kind of a cat The Black Cat was, so he 
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bought one of them. It cost him five cents. It seemed 
wholesome. At any rate he knew that I was wholesome, 
so he decided to send me along, and into the competition 
I went. 

That was a competition. I was read by a kind of a 
secretary, and then by another person of the same sort, 
and by another. I was laid in a big pile with hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of other manuscripts; then I was 
placed in a smaller pile; after a while I got into the hands 
of some people who appeared to be quite important. The 
number of comrades passed along with me became less 
and less as we went from desk to desk and from hand 
to hand. At first I was in some bad company; I knew 
by the language against which I rubbed. Later on in the 
process my associates seemed refined and companionable. 
At the last only four of us remained on the same table. 
Near me was one; a little way off was another; and a 
little further was another. All this process required more 
than three months’ time. 

One day my father received a letter from the office of 
The Black Cat, which stated that the judges had awarded 
me the third prize and that a story written by Miss Alice 
Brown, an authoress of considerable note, had also been 
awarded the third prize and that the prize money, one 
thousand dollars, would be divided equally between Miss 
Brown and my father. That was exactly so. In due 
time my father received a check—a perfectly good check, 
although from a black cat—for five hundred dollars. 

A legal fiction then changed ownership. I maintain 
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that I am still my father’s child and that my father is 
still my father. 

In the issue of March, 1903, of The Black Cat, then 
published in Boston, Mass., I am the first story, and my 
name appears on the cover in this showing:— 


A TALE NEVER TOLD 
$1000 Prize Story 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


I, “A Tale Never Told,” am still speaking, and yet 
here I must cease. I can tell no more, for I know no 
more. My autobiography must end at the point where 
really a biography should begin. If I stop here, I am like 
the man who records that he had parents and was born. 

I entered print; but I do not know whether I was 
read or not. I assume that I was, but to what extent, or 
by whom, I know not, nor whether I gave any pleasure 
or not, stirred any sympathy or not, made any one more 
considerate of others or not. If I was not read, then was 
I scarcely a story, for a story is an impartation, and 
should have a recipient, either listening or reading. If I 
was not told, then how could I be a tale? 

Yet here I am. I came into being for the sake of two 
children, now themselves parents. 

I am at least a revived embodiment of a purpose to be 
a companion of youth, a stimulation of the imagination, 
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a sharer of experience through the medium of language 
and a sympathizer with those who toil at sea. 

I am no longer young, for I am now more than 
twenty-five years old. I have ee my day, and have 
died my death. 

My father’s initials are A. W. Ae but mine are 


AcleNee 
Christmas, 1928. 
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